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VOLUME XXVII, NUMBER 9 AUGUST, 1953 


THE LITURGICAL WEEK 1953 


HE gracious invitation of the Most Reverend Francis J. 
Haas, D.D., bishop of Grand Rapids, to hold the Litur- 
gical Week for 1953 in his See City August 17 to 21 
fills all officers and members of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence with a sense of a new dedication to the work 
which is so dear to all. The program this year centers around the 
challenging theme, “Blessed Pius X and Liturgical Reforms.” 

The very mention of the name of this saintly pontiff attracts the 
attention of all Catholics, of both high and low degree. His blessed 
pontificate of eleven years was filled to overflowing with a love and 
devotion to the Church and the souls committed to his care. His 
scholarly plan for bringing the faithful to an ever deeper understand- 
ing of and appreciation for the sacred liturgy has developed under 
the patronal guidance of his illustrious successors in the Chair of 
Peter. 

To cleave closely to the principles laid down by the Blessed Pius 
must ever be the purpose and the aim of the Liturgical Conference. 
‘To restore all things in Christ” can only be realized by an all-out 
dedication to that age-old guide for right thinking and proper acting: 
‘Sentire cum Ecclesia.” This was the mind of Pius X. It must be the 
guiding light for all who would study and work for the realization 
of his ideals. 

The officers and members of the Liturgical Conference will thor- 
oughly study the writings of Blessed Pius X and familiarize them- 
selves with the methods suggested by him. There they will find an 
almost inexhaustible font of material. By bringing his works to the 
knowledge of more people, they will perform a praiseworthy service 
to the cause so near to the heart of the Conference. 

In pursuit of their studies and research, the members of the Con- 
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ference will be guided, as Blessed Pius himself would want them to 
be, by the directives and pronouncements of the sovereign pontiffs 
who have reigned since his time. Through them and through them 
alone will the Liturgical Conference enjoy that security in doctrine 
and in practice which the Church holds sacrosanct. 

The Liturgical Conference by its very name has no legislative 
power; it enjoys the privilege of exploring the fields of change sug. 
gested in the pontificate of Blessed Pius and, through the scholarly 
study of them, of bringing forth literature that will at all times be 
worthy of the dignity which we have a right to expect of liturgical 
studies. 

The personnel of the Grand Rapids program has been chosen by 
those well seasoned over the years in the work of the Conference, 
The Conference theme will be ably presented by each participant. 
This Week offers a wealth of inspiration and education. We extend 
to our priests, religious, and laity a cordial invitation to attend this 
fourteenth annual meeting. 

May we at the same time ask a fervent memento in your Masses, 
Communions, and prayers for God's choicest blessings on our delib- 
erations and His divine guidance through the years that lie ahead for 
successful accomplishments in the apostolate of the liturgy. 

0% WiiuiaM T. MuLioy 
President, National Liturgical Conference 
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VERNACULAR BREVIARY 
FOR DIOCESAN CLERGY? 


EAR Father Godfrey: —In your excellent periodical 

Worsuip you have advocated many reforms that were 

timely and practical. What about the Breviary in the 

vernacular for the diocesan clergy and those who are 

not bound by the Office in choir? Our divine Lord 

prayed for unity in His Church: “ut omnes unum sint.” That unity 

must be preserved at all costs. But the recitation of the Breviary in 
private could not affect that unity. 

On the feast of the Assumption in 1952 I took upon myself to 
address a humble petition to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, asking that 
the diocesan clergy and those not bound by the Office in choir be 
permitted to recite the Breviary in the vernacular. I represented to 
the Holy Father that our clergy have not a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Latin language. In consequence, the Book of Psalms, with its 
thapsody of prayer, is practically a closed book to them. Nor does 
the new version of the psalter, for which we are deeply indebted to 
His Holiness, solve their difficulty. They recite the words, and can 
now have a surface understanding of their meaning; but the thoughts 
and imagery of the psalms do not merge into their daily thinking 
and devotion, and much less into their speech. We all recognize that 
this is a very sad loss. And then the beautiful homilies of St. Augus- 
tine, St. Gregory, St. John Chrysostom and the Venerable Bede! 
These homilies could supply most excellent material for the Sunday 
sermons, but our clergy rarely if ever make any use of them. Despite 
all effort, Latin does not become one’s mother tongue. 

Many years ago Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco addressed a 
similar petition to the Holy See. But he was alone and, consequently, 
nothing came of it. In addressing the Holy Father I knew I was in 
the same position, and I am not surprised that no notice has been 
taken of my representations. The combined petition of a whole hier- 
archy would be an entirely different matter; and we hope and labor 
to that end... . 

*We are deeply grateful to His Excellency, the Most Rev. Archbishop, for 


his generous permission to share with our readers the following letter received 
from him. — Ep. 
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What a glorious thing it would be to have the Breviary in the 
vernacular! It would make our clergy the best biblical scholars in 
the world. The whole religion of Protestants is concentrated in this 
one statement: “Read the Bible. Read a chapter every day.” And a 
great number of them loyally and effectively obey this injunction. 
I have known so many Protestants who have told me that their last 
act before going to bed every night was to read a chapter of the Bible. 
And it is truly remarkable how well Protestants know their Bible 
and how they can quote it with utmost freedom. They put Catholics 
to shame. Even our clergy do not know the Sacred Word as well as 
many a Protestant layman. Is this deplorable condition a credit to 
us? But if our priests were to spend an hour a day praying and 
reading Scripture in their own tongue, their resultant familiarity with 
the Word of God would be a most powerful pastoral and apologetic 
tool. 

In my petition to the Holy Father I closed with these words: “To 
open up the Sacred Scriptures to our clergy would be the greatest 
benefit that could be conferred upon them. And, knowing the Scrip- 
tures themselves, they would preach them more intelligently to the 
people, and at long last our people would obey the frequent injunc- 
tions of the Sovereign Pontiffs, exhorting them to read God’s Holy 
Word.” 

Dear Father Godfrey, may I hope that this matter will commend 


itself to your kind consideration and that you will put behind it the F 


full weight of your influential periodical. 
Very devotedly yours in Xto., 
Wh Aurrep A. SINNOTT 
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SISTERS ANSWER 


ISTER PRISCA and I are sincerely grateful for the tribute 

that Fr. Charles Schmitt in the January issue of WorsHIP 

paid to the Sisters in the parishes. His assurance that “a 
powerful spiritual current” moves from the parish convent 

to the parishioners, even to “those who seldom advert to 

the presence of the Sisters,” is a thought that stops us up short and 
leaves us not only grateful, but encouraged to become worthy of the 


' esteem of this earnest priest and of the priests and people of the 


parishes in which we are presently serving. 

Fr. Schmitt, however, is shepherding his flock under conditions 
that are by no means universal. There is rapport between him and 
his teaching Sisters that does not exist in many other American par- 
ishes, for as chaplain to the Sisters of the Precious Blood in O'Fallon, 
Missouri, he intensified the liturgical piety of that properly famous 
Congregation and was for some of the Sisters of his present faculty 
their religious instructor and adviser during their novitiate days. 

So when Fr. Schmitt speaks of the parish as the miniature Mystical 
Body of Christ and describes the fruits of the complete integration 
of the Sisters into that body, he is writing of an ideal situation, as he 
himself acknowledges, which in his parish has become real. But it is 
a parochial situation which is far from general in this country. Not 
years only, but probably decades will pass before Americans accept 
the implications of the idea that pastor, Sisters, and people are incor- 
porated in a living organism, the parish. Still, until that day comes, 
the function of the Sisters in parish life and worship will be only 
incompletely fulfilled. Their contribution to participation in the 
sacred liturgy, for example, will not be adequately made. 

Difficulties in the way of attaining this mentality are deep-rooted. 
In the first place, both pastors and Sisters have been grounded in a 
spirituality which is largely subjective and individualistic. Even 
though the two great encyclicals of the present Holy Father Pius 
XII, those on the Mystical Body and the Sacred Liturgy, have been 
circulating for some years, the lag before they are put into practice 
in America will be long. 

Witness the directives of Blessed Pius X. This year marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of his Motu Proprio with the ringing words, “the 
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indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is active participa- 
tion in the sacred mysteries and solemn public prayer of the Church.” 
Still, after five decades, how many Sisters or their pastors have orien- 
tated their spiritual thinking according to that pronouncement? 

If the parochial clergy, trained as they have been to an ethical 
rather than a sacramental piety, are slow to understand the parish as 
a cell of the Mystical Body and realize the place of the Sisters in that 
living structure, the Sisters are at the same disadvantage. They are 
trained in the majority of novitiates by non-parochial clergy, many 
of them members of religious societies whose traditions date from 
the centuries after much of the sacramental spirit was lost. The in- 
struction commenced in this way in the novitiate is continued in the 
same strain in their retreats and conferences, over which the same 
mentors preside. 

Hence, receiving so little teaching of a nature to make them realize 
that the altar and the parish are the source and milieu of sanctifica- 
tion for them, the Sisters have sought their religious development in 
spiritual exercises apart from these. The idea that their spirituality 
needs to be closely related to the parish is foreign to them. The idea 
that they should expect cultivation of their spiritual life from their 
hard-working pastor is new to them. 

But they are prepared, Sister Prisca and I think, to examine and 
accept this idea. It is a sign of the times that modern religious women 
wish to live the life of the Church. I would underscore this fact. Con- 
sequently, while there exists the parish Fr. Schmitt sketches, where 
the pastor has aspirations for his Sister-teachers which they fail to 
reach, there is also the other where the Sisters have aspirations with 
which the pastor does not sympathize. For every pastor who desires 
the full participation of the Sisters in the liturgical life of the parish, 
there is a Sister, or we would even venture, a good number of Sisters 
who wish that the pastor's inclinations were nearer to the teaching 
of the Holy Pontiffs of the twentieth century. 

Fr. Leo Trese in his recent books saves Sister Prisca and me from 
the embarrassment of seeming to criticize our pastors, who almost 
without exception are, according to their lights, generous and helpful 
friends of the Sisters. In A Man Approved (Sheed & Ward, 1953) he 
agrees that the Catholics “who more and more are coming to know 
and use the Missal, are not mere faddists or crack-pots when they 
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express a weariness at the daily appearance of black vestments.” He 
does not mention, though, the slighting of the lenten ferial Masses, 
which is also a disappointment, especially when the Sisters, as is so 
often the case nowadays, have been prepared for each day’s liturgy 
by the reading in community of a commentary, such as those of Msgr. 
Hellriegel, Dr. Parsch, and Fr. Conrad Pepler. 

But Fr. Trese covers the ground rather thoroughly. He laments 
“racing through Mass.” He regrets that apathy which prevents the 
introduction of the dialogue Mass and the sung Mass, and which 
passes over opportunities to explain and emphasize the sacraments, 
especially baptism, and to make the most of the Mass and of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body in the spiritual formation of the Christian 
people. 

He does not mention, of course, classroom activities, but Sister 
Prisca and I would add them; for many an impressive little cere- 
mony, such as the observance of the baptismal anniversaries of the 
children, might be held were it not for the attitude of the pastor 
about such “innovations.” 

Often enough we discuss among ourselves our successes and frus- 
trations in these matters, and when our Sisters from the hospital 
staffs are near, they chime in with us. They give an optimistic turn 
to our conversations since the new regulations on the eucharistic fast 
have come in, for they consider that many more of our hopes will be 
fulfilled by our present Holy Father. Now they are eager for after- 
noon Mass to become more general, for none better than they in their 
institutions operating around the clock realize that morning is not 
the beginning of the day for many classes of employees. 

But how can the time be hastened when pastors, Sisters, and 
people unite in an organic unity of life and worship? Not much 
teaching of theology has been pointed to the problem. Naturally, the 
most serious difficulties will vanish when it is treated in the semi- 
naries and each pastor has been given the attitude that he is to incor- 
porate the Sisters in the making of his parish. 

In the meantime, what can be done while we await this utopia? 
Today there are numerous pastors like Fr. Schmitt, who although 
lacking any such formal training in the seminaries, have by associa- 
tion with the liturgical apostolate become confirmed in this attitude. 
If only such priests could be the instructors of religious in their novi- 
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tiate years and no less of the Sisters now in service! Retreats, fre- 
quent courses in religion, and spiritual conferences from competent 
parochial clergy should round out this education of the Sisters. 

But where this competent leadership is lacking, can pastors and 
their Sister-parishioners move forward at all toward these goals? To 
bring about conditions more in accord with the encyclicals, presum- 
ably a first step would be serious reading of the encyclicals. Fr. Trese 
recommends this in the strongest terms in the little book already 
quoted, which, by the way, could be as jolting in a salutary fashion 
to smug religious teachers (and their number is not small) as to the 
clergymen whom he is addressing. He professes great faith in reading 
as a means to modernize their outlook and offers a list of periodicals 
and another of books guaranteed to open their eyes. WorsuHIP is 
prominent among his selections. The authors whose writings he sug- 
gests include, beside the recent Popes, Cardinal Suhard, Abbot Mar- 
mion, Fathers Parsch, Régamey, Daniélou and Leen, and von Hilde- 
brand. 

In the topmost place in his listings are the volumes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Liturgical Weeks sponsored by the Liturgical Conference 
of America. These “week-long assemblies,” which are specifically 
recommended in Mediator Dei, have wrought a deepening of the 
piety of countless priests and Sisters, primarily of those who have 
taken part in them, but also in those who know them only through 
these published papers. 

Participation in worship in monasteries, convents, and parish 
churches where the liturgical life is vital often makes converts to 
liturgical ideas— unless the persons concerned are determined to 
live undisturbed in the piety of novitiate or seminary days. 

Another effective means, not often used today but worth a trial, 
is the joint meeting of groups of priests and Sisters to explore the 
new currents of life flowing in the Church today. Meetings are a 
technique not unfamiliar to Americans. At any rate, clarification of 
many problems could be expected if numbers of parochial clergy and 
numbers of parochial teachers would come together locally or region- 
ally to discuss the implications of the new papal directives in the 
parochial set-up. 

Now while it is abundantly true that modern religious wish to live 
the life of Mother Church in its fulness, there exist many tensions 
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where their regulations and customs come into play. What they indi- 
vidually would like to accomplish is not always possible under the 
conditions placed about them. Many of their practices are the out- 
growth of the subjective piety of the centuries in which most of them 
had their origin, those from the sixteenth onward. Altering these 
customs to fit the objective sacramental spirituality calls for action 
by their superiors and legislative bodies. That course should be rela- 
tively easy in the case of most congregations, for their constitutions 
are in the main silent about the liturgy, rather than in opposition to 
it. Rules that are anti-liturgical are comparatively rare, but non- 
liturgical ones abound. 

It is an anomaly of today that centuries-old practices now dis- 
carded in the countries of their origin are held sacrosanct by religious 
institutes in America, freedom-loving and forward-looking as Amer- 
icans are assumed to be. 

The Holy Father and his representatives at the two meetings con- 
ducted last year for religious— the National Congress of Religious 
in the United States at Notre Dame University in August, and the 
International Congress for Religious in Rome in September — called 
for considered “adaptations” to contemporary conditions in society 
and the apostolate. In the measure in which the administrative of- 
ficers of the hundreds of societies of religious women in the country 
will respond to these wise appeals of Rome, especially as regards the 
papal instructions in the liturgical encyclicals, in the same measure 
will they be preparing their members to take their place in the par- 
ishes as the elite for whom the pastor works and through whom he 
works as leader of that cell of the Mystical Body. 

In the meantime, by all these means and others that will present 
themselves as the program advances, religious women will gradually 
come to fill the role which Fr. Schmitt, and we assume the pastoral 
theology of the near future, will give them. 

To that day, Sister Prisca and I look forward, that day when we 
will pray with the children and for them, not just listen to them pray 
or, as often must happen, police them as they pray or as they avoid 
praying. Even the most experimental use of the dialogue Mass in 
our parishes has brought this promise to us and hundreds like us who 
are waiting for the moving of the Holy Spirit. 

SIsTER AQUILA 
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N the chapter on virginity in his recently translated book, Christ 
and Womankind, Fr. Ketter quotes a passage from Kierkegaard’s 
Diary: “The truth of our earthly life is that no love between 
human beings can or should be perfectly happy or dare be quite 
secure. For, from the divine standpoint, the happiest love be- 

tween human beings has always a danger of which a merely human 
conception of love knows nothing: the danger that the earthly love 
may grow too violent and impede our relationship with God; the 
danger that our relationship with God may claim even the happiest 
earthly love as a sacrifice, though, humanly speaking, all is well, and 
no danger threatens from any quarter. Because of the possibility of 
this danger it follows that even in the happiest love you must be on 
your guard: not lest you grow tired of the beloved or the beloved 
of you, but lest you or your beloved should forget God” (p. 160). 

Now does this not, in a sense, contradict the usual definition of 
virginity and marriage, which Fr. Ketter too propounds : “If marriage 
is the undivided surrender of oneself to a human being, virginity is 
the undivided surrender of oneself to Christ” (p. 169)? 

Marriage is a sacrament, which in itself is a union with Christ — in 
this case through the instrumentality of another human being; it is 
a surrender to God, realized in the service of this human unit, in the 
circumstances of this situation; it is Christ laying His hand on this 
person and saying, “I have redeemed you, you are Mine”; it is Christ 
speaking, in this person, through this life, the dedication of the Incar- 
nation, “A body Thou hast fitted Me: behold, I come, that I may do 
Thy will, O God.” 

Without detracting from the higher dignity of the state of virginity 
as the extraordinary, direct form of service of God, could one not 
say that the dividing line does not run between the states of life but 
cuts across them? Because the essential thing is the conscious meeting 
of the human person with the divine Person in faith (and sometimes 
by grace in experience ), resulting in the permanent surrender of the 
human will to the divine will; which means, that the divine will deter- 
mines the form of the realization of this surrender, be it the circum- 
stances of married life or the call to virginity. 

There are degrees of dignity in the service, true, but in each case 
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we do not choose without first being chosen: of marriage, too, the 
Scripture says, “What God has joined. . . .” The Council of Trent 
denounces those who belittle the state of virginity. But this does not 
void what the synod of Gangra (343) had earlier declared: “If any 
one of those that remain unmarried for the sake of the Lord look 
down upon the married, let him be anathema.” 

The essential thing is the love of God, in both senses: God’s love 
for man, man’s love of God (the latter being but God’s answer to 
Himself through the human instrument )— and the jealousy of God is 
not arrested by marriage. Christ’s Cross is present in the chosen sacri- 
fice of the virgin and in the accepted sacrifice of the married, and 
the human loneliness is often perhaps more bitter in marriage than 
it is in the convent. 

Would not young people on the threshold of life profit by being 
aware of this viewpoint? It would not keep away from the virginal 
life any true vocation, and at the same time it would show marriage 
as the great vocation that it is, entered into for the love of God with- 
out guilt feelings or envy but with true reverence for the higher state. 

This concept, founded on the sacramental life as the norm of sanc- 
tity—that is, surrender to God—would also solve the problem of 
those in the state of waiting: of women, e.g., who through no fault 
of their own but because of modern circumstances of life or tempera- 
ment either do not find a marriage partner or do not feel called to 
vowed virginity. Such as these, too, are fully women, and in their sac- 
ramental union with Christ they too serve God, precisely by accepting 
their undefined state as His will. On the basis of this acceptance and 
the resulting peace they will be able not only to withstand success- 
fully the dangers and difficulties of their state, but serve positively 
in a very fruitful apostolate of example and service to their neighbors. 

La Vie Spirituelle, April, 1949, treats this problem seriously and 
thoroughly. 

G. E. PeTers 
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EASTER VIGIL QUESTIONNAIRE 


more detailed analysis of its celebration in the U. S. on the 
sis of a questionnaire sent to pastors who had ordered Vigil book- 
lets from the Liturgical Press. Some five hundred questionnaires were 
sent out, and an effort was made to reach a representative group: 
from large and small parishes, in city and country, etc. Over eighty 
percent of the questionnaires were filled out and returned (in itself 
an astonishing figure, indicative of the interest aroused). We think 
it legitimate, therefore, to estimate that the returns represent fairly 
the more than thousand parishes that used our manual. (The latter 
detail is of some relevance, in view of the probable coincidence of 
congregational interest and of commentary contained in the booklets; 
the total U. S. picture may accordingly be slightly different. ) 


A report on the Easter Vigil in our June issue promised a further, 
a 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1) Was this the first, second, or third time you have celebrated the 
new Vigil? 

First, 79%; second, 17%; third, 4%. 

2) Did you celebrate the Vigil on Holy Saturday evening about mid- 
night, or earlier in the evening? 

About midnight, 64%; earlier in the evening, 36%. 

8) Was the attendance fair, good, or excellent? 

Fair, 8%; good, 34%; excellent, 58%. 

4) How did your people like it: indifferent, favorable, enthusiastic? 

Indifferent, 2%; favorable, 40%; enthusiastic, 58%. 

5) Approximately what percentage of those who attended received 
holy Communion? 

Less than 50% of the people received holy Communion — in 8% of the 
parishes; from 50 to 75%—in 18% of the parishes; from 75 to 90% —in 
26% of the parishes; and above 90% — in 48% of the parishes. 

6) Your own judgment of the new Vigil's pastoral usefulness: un- 
impressed, favorable, very favorable? 

Unimpressed, 2%; favorable, 32%; v favorable, 66%. 

7) If the service was around midnight, did the people come back 
for another Mass on Easter Day: some, many? 
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Of the 64% of the total number of parishes where this question applied, 
47% answered “some”; 29% answered “many”; and 24% either did not 
answer or said they did not know. 


8) Did someone give a commentary during the rite, or during parts 


it? 

7 Caring the rite, 19%; during parts of it, 25%; no commentary, 56%. 

9) Did you administer baptism during the rite? 

Yes, 14%; no, 86%. 

10) Did the congregation have lighted candles? 

None, 3%; some, 23%; all, 74%. 

11) Did the congregation sing the responses? 

Yes, 44%; no, 56%. 

12) How many preparatory instructions on the meaning of the Vigil 
were given? 

None, 14%; one, 32%; two, 29%; three or more, 25%. 

18) What suggestions would you make for the improvement of the 
rite (e.g., lessons in English; different choice of lessons; the rite should 
be permitted very early Sunday morning; etc.)? 

Cf. comment below. 

14) Would you favor permission for the Maundy Thursday service 
being celebrated in the evening? 

Yes, 61%; no, 32%; no answer, or undecided, 7%. 

15) Would you favor distribution of holy Communion as part of the 
Good Friday service? 

Yes, 31%; no, 60%; no answer, or undecided, 9%. 

16) Were either of the two chant Masses in the Appendix of the book- 
let used? 

Yes, 29%; no, 61%; no answer, 10%. 


CoMMENT 


1) This result tallies remarkably with the figures on the total number 
of booklets sold in the U.S. last year and this: 97,000 and 475,000. In 
other words, the questionnaire corroborates the conclusion that about five 
times more parishes celebrated the Vigil this year than last. 

2) The reply to this question was unexpected. Reports in the diocesan 
press seemed to indicate that celebrations in the evening outnumbered 
those at midnight. It is quite possible, however, that our figures do not 
represent the national average accurately: for it must be remembered 
that quite a number of pastors who ordered their booklets from our 
Liturgical Press are subscribers to Worsmp, and therefore the article 
by Fr. Loew in our March issue may have strongly influenced these per- 
centages. In some instances, moreover, permission for the Vigil was 
granted only on condition that it be celebrated earlier in the evening. 
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Comments by pastors, when made, were about equally divided in favor 
of evening or midnight services, usually on pastoral grounds — with a 
minority holding out for the advantages, pastoral as well as liturgical, 
of an early Easter “sunrise” hour. This question of the time of celebra- 
tion appears to be the one on which pastors feel most strongly. Those 
against midnight celebrations often brought up the deprivation of Hol 
Saturday Communion which it entails. (This argument would lose poe 
of its force if holy Communion were allowed on Good Friday.) In an 
event, it seems to us that Rome will have to be more specific about which 
reasons suffice in order that the service in the evening be permitted in 
any given instance. And if it continues to be permitted for ial rea- 
sons, shouldn’t the evening service perhaps be recognized as fulfilling the 
obligation of Easter Mass — just as during the war years, the Holy See 
permitted certain countries to anticipate the Christmas midnight Mass 
the previous evening, and attendance fulfilled the Christmas Day obliga- 
tion (Motu Proprio, Dec. 1, 1940: AAS, 32, 529). This “Vigil” service is, 
after all, the Easter celebration, and its Mass is the Easter Mass. 

3) A very few answered that attendance this year was less than last. 
Such lessening of interest may indeed be ted widely in subsequent 
years, and the Vigil become a temporary “fad” only, unless serious and 
systematic effort is expended to instruct the people along the lines 
indicated in Fr. Loew’s article. The right celebration of the Vigil involves 
a spiritual reorientation for most of us, and that cannot be achieved with- 
out hard work. We shall need a lot of literature very soon on the cardinal 
importance of Easter in the Christian dispensation. 

4) With but one exception, the unfavorable replies here had correla- 


tion to the replies to No. 12. The comments under “enthusiastic” reall 
deserve a chapter to themselves. The report in our June issue doesnt 
begin to exhaust the superlatives. 

5) These percentages a for themselves. In large city parishes, 


they could perhaps be explained by the fact that only the more devout 
attended the Vigil; but the pattern holds true also of smaller, or country 
parishes. We wonder whether these figures are matched in any other 
country? 

6) Cf. remarks to No. 4. A number of pastors expressed their convic- 
tion that the new Vigil offers the greatest pastoral opportunity of our 
times. 

7) If the Vigil service is understood to constitute the Easter celebra- 
tion and Mass, no better results should be expected here than on Christ- 
mas Day if midnight Mass is celebrated: less, in fact, since the Easter 
midnight service lasts so much longer and is more exhausting. Seen in 
that light, the present percentages can only be viewed as highly satis- 
factory. 

8) Many of those who answered “no commentary” added that they 
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thought the explanations in the booklet sufficed for the purpose. Much 
as we like our own booklet (!), we cannot agree. There is no substitute for 
the living voice: a discreet, brief commentary by a priest other than 
the celebrant remains desirable, certainly until the entire rite is better 
understood than we can now presuppose. 

9) Fourteen percent is an astonishingly large number, especially since 
the official text more or less by-passed the question of baptism. A strong 
minority of those who administered the sacrament, while expressing 
their appreciation of the fitness of such procedure, thought that it unduly 
lengthens an already long rite. They want to keep baptism, but hope 
that some of the other rites, which are but preparatory, can be corre- 
spondingly abbreviated. We heartily concur. Without baptism, we have 
a case of Hamlet without the Prince. At the very least, nt instructions 
are desirable as to which preparatory rites of baptism itself may be 
anticipated. 

10) These percentages indicate that most pastors were well aware 
how the symbolism of the spreading light is one of the most effective 
_ of the new Vigil. By next year, those who had trouble with wax 

ippings will have a choice of various protective shields from the candle 
companies. 

11) Of all the answers, this is the most (happily) surprising. To 
judge from the numerous comments, the pastors themselves were happily 
surprised too. Many of them underscored the fact that the responses 
were sung, either spontaneously, or with but few words of encourage- 
ment. And “they raised the roof.” This in turn throws light, more imme- 
diately, on the mood generated in the people by the rite, and, more 
basically, on the whole problem of congregational singing. The Vigil 
may prove a anal eeeeh for active participation in other services. Fiat! 

12) More aids to pastors in this matter are imperative. If not forth- 
coming, the restoration of the Vigil may prove spiritually abortive. 

13) Perhaps it would have been better not to have —— specific 
possible “improvements.” Many had not given sufficient thought to the 
matter, and therefore contented themselves with underlining one or the 
other of those mentioned by way of illustration. About 40% didn’t 
answer this question at all. Another 25% stated that the rite was satis- 
factory in its new form. Some 36% wanted the lessons in English, many 
of them adding that this is a “must,” or that the more English the better. 
A sizeable number thought that Exsultet and lessons constitute too long 
a stretch of unrelieved effort to follow the rite in the booklets: vernacular 
lessons would make the service seem less long, besides making it more 
effective. Or they simply stated that the Exsultet is too long for the rite 
ever to become popular. About 20% spoke up for different choice of 
lessons, and if they specified, it was usually in favor of “Ezechiel and 
the bones.” The Litany in English also appealed to quite a number. For 
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such a long service (even though it didn’t seem two and a half hours 
when attended for the first time), more opportunity of participation by 
at least hearing one’s mother tongue seems necessary. There was also 
a scattering of other suggestions, chief a a plea for “optional 
Easter morning” — as well as a query: “What can I substitute for a 
wheelbarrow for the fire? I can’t build it on the city pavements, and | 
don’t want to ruin my scabby lawn. . . .” 

14) The number favoring evening Mass on Maundy Thursday is 
unexpectedly high. Reasons approving usually included the thought 
that many people will thus be enabled to attend Mass and receive holy 
Communion on this day of the Eucharist’s institution; reasons against 
resolved themselves into unwillingness to give up the custom of adora- 
tion during the day. 

15) Curiously enough, the ratio of replies on this question is almost 
the exact inverse of the preceding. Many volunteered that the idea 
was entirely novel to them, and they would like to read some pro’s and 
contra’s before reaching a definite opinion. Actually, of course, the 
practice of non-reception of the Eucharist on Good Friday is of rela- 
tively recent date. The people used to communicate on this day in Rome 
until about the thirteenth century, while, e.g., in Germany, the missals 
up to the sixteenth century still presuppose general holy Communion. 
Liturgically, a Communion service on riday, wherein all receive 
the fruit of the Sacrifice accomplished on that day, would seem more 
meaningful than on Holy Saturday, which should be a-liturgical, to 
commemorate Christ’s resting in the sepulchre. If Communion of the 
faithful were again to be permitted on Good Friday, it would eliminate 
one of the chief reasons adduced to anticipate the Vigil service in the 
early evening (cf. comment to No. 12). 

16) The response to this question likewise proved a pleasant surprise. 
True, the question should have been worded more precisely. It is im- 
possible to guess what percentage of those who answered in the affirma- 
tive meant that the choir had used one of the Gregorian Masses, rather 
than the whole congregation. But it does seem safe to conclude that 
congregational chant is more widespread than suspected: for even 
among those who answered “no,” not a few added that their congre- 


gation sang Mass VIII, or some other Mass which they know, not given [7 


in our Vigil booklet. 


Our hearty thanks are due to all who answered the questionnaire. 
Their collaboration will no doubt prove an encouragement to yet 
other pastors to introduce the “experiment”; and it will, even more 
importantly, help the Sacred Congregation of Rites to formulate 
conclusions in deciding about the definitive reform. 

Goprrey DrexMann, O.S.B. 
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A SENSIBLE MASS 


the Mass with a congregation capable of pla its part. I was 
chaplain for a group that had the a of Pig al apt 
at Mass which the structure of the Mass on the congregation 
to give. 

it was refreshingly intelligent, and very sensible. Anything else is 
non-sensible. It is simply non-sense to take away the responses from 
an adult congregation and hand them over to one or two little boys. 
The movement of the sacred drama is made slightly ridiculous. The 
script of the drama calls for the central figure at the altar to call out 
occasionally to the people gathered about the altar, and for them to 
answer. The stage is big, and the action is big. 

But what happens? The priest calls out, all right, but the response 
often enough is a ridiculous scramble of sound which even the priest, 
six feet away, can scarcely hear and which makes no sense either to 
the little boys who give it or to the congregation in whose name they 
give it. Listening to this unequal dialogue between priest and people 
is like listening to one end of a telephone conversation. Hollywood 
would never be Buty of such poor “business.” 

Still worse is the fact that the people are reduced to an undesirable 
passivity. A friend of mine recently bought her young nephew a 
building game. She was having a fine time working it herself, to show 
him how, when she was interrupted by his plaintive, “What do I do?” 
That childish complaint is in the hearts of many adults at Mass, even 
though they have learned to repress it. If the Mass did not provide 
a speaking part for the poops, it would be worth rewriting the script 
to remove so serious a flaw. But there is no need to rewrite. The pro- 
vision is already there. The Mass is good drama just as it is written. 
We need only refrain from distorting it. Taking the people’s lines 
away from them and giving them to an altar boy is a distortion of the 
script — and the distortion is unnecessary. 

The lines are not many. If we exclude the “foot prayers,” which 
precede and do not, strictly, belong to the structure of the Mass, the 
responses which the people are called upon to give are only eleven 
in number, of which ten are very short. I believe that any congrega- 
tion can be taught to speak at least most of these lines. Let me back 
that up with an experience of my own. 

Several years ago I was going each Sunday to a parish in the Bronx, 
New York. My assignment was to say the last two Masses, the eleven 
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and the twelve-fifteen. If it can be done in this situation, I thought, 
it can be done anywhere. The congregations at the last Masses are 
not particularly devout, the Masses are crowded and plagued with 
late-comers. Absolutely my only contact with the congregation was 
at Mass. I never saw the people otherwise. 

In the ten minutes allowed for the sermon I had to do this job of 
giving the Mass back to them. I might add that I had no priest out 
in the congregation to help by giving them their cues. The whole situa- 
tion was as difficult as anyone is likely to meet anywhere. Yet success 
began to come immediately. 

I started with the “Dominus vobiscum — Et cum spiritu tuo” bit of 
dialogue. I started there for three reasons. First, it offered the congre- 
gation their clearest clue. The priest usually turns and faces them and 
opens his arms to them when he says it. They know exactly when to 
come in. Secondly, it precedes all the important actions of the Mass 
and thus marks all the major divisions. By means of it the congrega- 
tion can be taught the structure of the Mass. Thirdly, it strikes the 
predominant note of the Mass. It speaks of union. In the Mass Christ 
and His members go up and out to union with the Father — to that 
glory which the Word had before the world was, with the Father 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit. That everlastingly recurring “Dominus 
vobiscum — Et cum spiritu tuo” is the theme song of the Mass. 

As always, it is essential that the people be not merely active but 
intelligently active. As they are taught to speak their part they should 
be taught its significance. And so, as I taught my Bronx congregation 
to respond to my “Dominus vobiscum” I explained (repeatedly) to 
them what priest and people were doing in carrying out this little 
dialog. I said something like this to them: 


“When I turn around and say to you “Dominus vobiscum,’ I am saying | 
‘The Lord be with you.’ When you respond ‘Et cum spiritu tuo’ you are | 
saying, ‘And with you, too, Father.’ We say that to each other rather often | 
during the Mass; and it is worth saying often. It is a fine way of remind- | 


ing each other what the Mass is all about. 

“Look at it this way. The Mass is a sacrifice, isn’t it? What is a sacri- 
fice? Something hard and disagreeable? Not necessarily. Men would have 
offered sacrifice to God even if they had never sinned and never in- 
curred the consequences of suffering and death. The sacrifice offered 


by a sinless mankind would not have involved suffering, but it would J 


have been a sacrifice nonetheless. St. Thomas notes the fact that the 
word ‘sacrifice’ comes from the two Latin words ‘sacrum’ meaning ‘holy’ 


and ‘facio’ meaning ‘make.’ A thing sacrificed is something made holy. H 
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You offer yourself in sacrifice to make yourself holy. And what does it 
mean to be made holy? It means, St. Thomas replies, to be made one 
with God. That is holy which is one with God. So the purpose of your 
sacrifice is to make you one with God, to lift you up to union with God. 

“That is precisely what the Mass is all about. Since we start out united 
to the humanity of Christ — the Incarnation did that on His side, and 
baptism did it on ours — when we raise up Christ to the Father in offer- 
ing we are thereby raising ourselves up, too, to that same union. Out 
and up to union with the Father: that is the direction of the action of 
the Mass. What we are trying to do in the Mass is to take on that rela- 
tionship to the First Person of the blessed Trinity which the Second 
Person made Man has. The Mass is a means for bringing back separated 
children to union with their Father. It is a way of ing the prayer 
which our Lord made that night when He offered the first Mass: That 
they may be one, Father, as Thou in Me and I in Thee.’” 


I showed them how the prayers of the Mass usually were addressed 
to the Father through the Son “in the unity of the Holy Spirit,” and 
explained this last phrase to them. I told them that the Third Person 
of the blessed Trinity was the principle of union, a kind of infinite 
“glue,” capable of uniting even such infinitely disparate beings as God 
and man — as in the Incarnation, and in our baptism, and now in the 
Mass. 

I also pointed out to them in a general way — and I would have 
repeated this several times in detail if I had remained with them — 
how the recurring “Dominus vobiscum” preceded all the major turns 
in the action of the Mass, and therefore how it could be used to mark 
out for oneself the main divisions of the Mass and keep oneself alert 
to its progress. 

Finally, I suggested to them that they could, if they liked, give a 
slightly different coloring to the different “Dominus vobiscums” as 
the Mass progressed. The earliest ones could be thought of as antici- 
patory announcements of what was coming, or as invitations, or as 
longings. The later ones could be quiet or exultant declarations of 
accomplishment: after the Consecration, that we are now through 
Christ's sacrifice one with the Father; after the Communion, that 
we have now achieved a closer degree of union with Christ and there- 
fore will be able tomorrow to offer a more perfect Mass. The last two 
could be thought of as invitations again: to so perform our daily 
actions after we leave the Mass that we continue to increase in union 
with God, as a ball continues to rise in the air even after it has left 
the hand. If the effects of today’s Mass continue in this way through 
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the day, we will begin tomorrow's Mass further along the road of 
union. 

I spent more time explaining to my Bronx congregation the signi- 
Pi of our dialog than I did sieathning them in it The pots 
thing is to make the people want to give the responses, and they must 
understand it in order to want it. After they want it, the rest is easy. 

It took only three Sundays to make them proficient in the “Et cum 

ritu tuo.” Then I moved on to the “Amen” which got similar 

ough briefer treatment. At that point I was transferred out of New 
York and out of all regular oath: wei, so the experiment had to 
end. I might have had more difficulty teaching the remaining re- 
sponses; but I am sure I could have done it except perhaps for the 
longer Suscipiat. However, if the parish had learned only the one 
line of its full speaking part, the “Et cum spiritu tuo,” and had under- 
stood it—that alone would have been worthwhile. The easiest of 
the responses, it is also the richest. It alone would make a congrega- 
tion’s attendance at Mass more intelligent, interested, pleasurable, 
fruitful. 

Whatever can be done in the parish can be done much better in 
the school. The schools are the _ opportunity. The students of 
the Sisters of Loretto, who are the congregation referred to in the 
opening paragraph, are as capable of giving the responses as are 
the nuns themselves. There is no adequate reason why every student 


who goes into a Catholic school should not come out able to carry 
the pete part assigned to him in the sacred drama of the Mass. 


Teaching him that would be as valuable to him as most other things 
we teach him, including graduate economics, my own field. If giving 
the responses were the universal custom in the schools, it would 
eventually become the universal custom in the parishes. 

The place to start, of course, is with the teachers in the schools. In 
every seminary and convent the liturgy of the Mass should be carried 
out sensibly — the congregation should speak its assigned lines itself, 
and not pass them off on an altar boy. In seminaries and convents 
the problem of teaching the lines does not exist. The day after the 
decision is made to give the responses it can be done. In one large 
seminary I know of that decision has just been made. 

In seminaries there is one frequent obstacle: the tyranny of the 
side altar. The responses of the congregation at the main Mass disturb 
the celebrant(s) on the side altar(s). Often enough the tyranny of 
the side altar extends so far as to impose silence on even the celebrant 
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at the main altar. Then, even the one remaining side of the dialogue 
is squelched. The cure is either to keep the side altars clear during 
the community Mass, or to put priests on them who will not mind 
the sound of the responses. The latter alternative is not an impossibil- 
ity. I know of several churches where priests (a half-dozen at a time) 
daily say Masses on side altars while a high Mass is being sung on the 
main altar. 

In convents the side-altar obstacle does not usually exist. There, 
the only difficulty is likely to be occasional (very occasional) opposi- 
tion from the celebrant. A judicious use of the principle enunciated 
in the next paragraph will go a long way to remove that obstacle. 

The best must not be allowed to become the enemy of the good. 
Trying to do everything can be an effective obstacle to doing some- 
thing. I counsel compromises, especially in the angsty respects. 
The prayers at the foot of the altar before Mass are as difficult as all 
the others put together, are not particularly rewarding, and are not 
an integral part of the Mass anyway. Opposition from the celebrant 
is more likely to be met here than anywhere else in the Mass. It will 
often be wise to let the server handle these preliminary responses, not 
only in parishes and schools, but even in seminaries and convents. 

In parishes and schools, it may be wise, also, at least in the be- 
ginning, to let the server handle the Suscipiat (which historically did 
not belong to the a anyway ). Further, experience has 
taught the difficulty of getting a congregation to come in on the 
responses after the epistle and gospel. Since these are not sung aloud 
in the high Mass (the exemplar of Masses), there would seem no 
particular reason for their being prayed aloud by the people at a 
low Mass. And finally, the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei can 
wait. The ideal is to have congregations everywhere make the re- 
sponses at Mass universally, and anything that is to be done univer- 
sally must be kept simple. Especially, do nothing that will lengthen 
the Mass; for opposition is more likely to come from that cause than 
from any other. The short responses of the congregation will not 
lengthen the Mass. Any extra time involved would have to be meas- 
ured by a stop watch. 

Giving the responses during Mass can be as characteristic of all 
congregations as is answering the prayers at the end of Mass. Is it 
sensible tHfat the congregation should come to articulate life only in 
the prayers after Mass? No. 

St. Louis, Mo. JoserH M. Becker, S.J. 
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FTEN it is said, and justly so, that the average convert feels 

lonesome and lost in his new spiritual abode — the parish. He 
has, it is further claimed, experienced a more intimate community 
life in his pre-Catholic parish days. Indeed, because of the imposed 
isolation and the aloofness of his fellow Catholics, he sometimes 
lapses from the Church which he but recently and enthusiastically 
entered. 

Aware of the possibility of such a catastrophe we were determined 
to remedy the situation in the case of our fellow worker and convert 
friend by giving him at least a proper welcome into his new com- 
munity. The “we” consisted of eighteen public school teachers, all 
teaching in the same elementary school and all vitally interested in 
both the liturgy and in Catholic Action. Having aided him spiritu- 
ally and materially in his decision to enter the Church we decided 
to participate actively also in his “initiation” to the Sacrament of 
community. So we assisted at his first Mass and received holy Com- 
munion with him in a body. Needless to say, his joy on this day was 

eat, and his teacher-comrades shared in that, too. And now we 
shall all gladly share with him the further experience of adjusting 
himself to and growing into his “new family,” the parish. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors : — The Most Rev. Wimi1aM T. Mutvoy, D.D., 
bishop of Covington, Ky., accepted the presidency of the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference at the Cleveland meeting last summer. 
— The Most Rev. Aurrep A. Sinnott, D.D., dean of the Canadian 
hierarchy, was named Archbishop of Winnipeg in 1915, and has but 
recently retired from active service. His letter is all the more deserv- 
ing of respectful attention since it reflects nearly forty years of episco- 
pal experience. — Sister AguiLa is the pen-name of a sister long 
engaged in teaching. The article was composed in collaboration with 
other members of her community.—G. E. Peters, whose home is 
near Chicago, has been active in the lay apostolate for some ten 
years. — Rev. JoserH Becker, S.J., is on the staff of the Institute of 
Social Order in St. Louis. ° 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WonsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Ep. 
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There has been an increasing number of young couples asking 
to have their engagement blessed. Could you suggest a suitable form 
or procedureP 

This question is typical of numerous similar requests that have 
reached us, more particularly in the past two or duet years. The 
ceremony herewith suggested has proved satisfactory in practice. It 
is long enough to make some impression, and ow fra not to 
seem ceremonious. 

1) A brief talk by the priest (dressed in surplice and stole), where- 
in he makes clear that this is not the “official” ecclesiastical rite of 
solemn engagement, but a “private” ceremony. The promise they 
will make to each other is not binding under sin. But it is well that 
they have come to make it publicly, and to ask the Church’s blessing 
on the important period of their common preparation for the great 
sacrament of matrimony. Candidates for religious life have their 
novitiate of preparation; candidates for holy orders spend years in 
study and prayer. Matrimony and holy orders complement each other 
in the task of building up the Body of Christ. The great spiritual op- 
portunities of the apostolate of the family in our day. Hence the 
urgent need of proper spiritual preparation. Some specific advice 
about how they can prepare, individually, and together. 

2) Reading of the formula of engagement.' The young couple 
advances to the Communion railing, or to the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin, and, standing, together read the document aloud, and then 
sign it. The priest adds his own signature, and may add: “I bear 
witness of your holy proposal and declare you betrothed. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He then 
sprinkles them with holy water. 

3) Blessing of the engagement ring. 


¥. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

Rv. Who made heaven and earth. 

¥. The Lord is with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. Bless, O Lord, this ring, which we bless in Thy name, 
that she he) who will bear it, keeping full faith with her (his) be- 
trothed, may abide in Thy peace and in Thy will, and may live always 
in mutual dete. Through Christ our Lord. 8. Amen. 


The ring is then sprinkled with holy water. The man takes the 


* Several such texts are now available: e.g., from Designs for Christian Living, 
Box 5498, Westport Sta., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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ring, and puts it on the ring finger of the woman, with the words: “In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” If 
there is a double ring ceremony, the woman does the same to the 
man. 

4) If further solemnity is desired, the priest may read John 15 :4-11 
while all stand. This may be followed by an appropriate song (e.g., 
Ubi caritas, in an English arrangement) by the assembled friends 
of the couple. 

5) The engaged couple kneel before the priest, who places his 
stole over their clasped hands and says: 

“May God bless your bodies and your souls. May He send His blessin 
upon you as He blessed Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. May our Bless 
Mother keep you in her motherly care. May your guardian angels pro- 
tect you from all harm, and lead you on the path to holiness. Go in 
peace, in the name of Christ. — 

Cardinal Micara, the Vicar of Rome, has ordered evening Mass to 
be celebrated on all holy days of obligation in the churches of the 
working-class areas of the city. In his announcement, he indicated 
that the practice may later be extended to the other churches of Rome. 

+ 


Besides being honored as one of “The Fifty Books of the Year” by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, The History of the Old Testa- 
ment by Heinisch-Heidt published by the Liturgical Press has re- 
ceived another important, professional recognition recently. The June 
Publishers’ Weekly reports that in the fifteenth annual exhibition of 
the Textbook Clinic, our volume was among the 31 books selected 
by a committee from 259 entries submitted by 19 publishers. The 
article comments : “History of the Old Testament is one of the show's 
most interesting examples of strength and consistency. Ornament 
and illustrations are heavy and stylized, and the display type is cor- 
respondingly bold. The illustrator, Frank Kacmarcik, is also the 
designer. He has done a vigorous and competent job, certainly one 
of the best in the exhibition” (p. 2416). 

+ 


The article-letter in this issue by Archbishop Sinnott, which we 
are privileged to print, on the advantages of the vernacular breviary 
for the pastoral clergy, will no doubt meet with a wide welcome. 
His argument about the missionary and apologetic value, in Pro- 
testant America, of the priests’ resultant familiarity with Scripture 
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carries especial weight. We share his conviction that the private 
recitation of the breviary in one’s mother tongue will not detract 
from the Church’s unity. And yet, in the practical order of things, 
since the concern for unity does as a matter of fact make many 
hesitate to endorse the vernacular, and since the knowledge of 
Latin by priests should for quite obvious reasons be encouraged 
rather than endangered, we feel that a compromise solution may 
be possible and preferable. If breviaries were printed in parallel 
Latin-English, and priests were permitted to recite their office 
in the mother tongue, say, three or four times a week, the advan- 
tages enumerated by His Excellency would be achieved, and, be- 
cause of the use of the “pony,” clerical understanding of Latin 
would likewise be furthered. This, of course, is a question quite dis- 
tinct from the reform of the content of the breviary, which is at pres- 
ent being seriously studied in Rome, and about which an early report 
will appear in these pages. 


The Vernacular Society of Great Britain has received new status 
through the appointment of Rev. Ronald Pilkington as chairman of 
the Society by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin of Westminster. This 
signifies a measure of official approval not hitherto enjoyed by the 
Society. It is expected as a result that many priests interested in the 
problem will now contribute their positive 4 ee The Society lists 


its hopes for the mother tongue under three heads. 1) Occasional 
services: baptism, confirmation, penance, marriage, visitation of the 
sick and the last sacraments, funerals, churching of women, and vari- 
ous more commonly used blessings. 2) The divine office: more espe- 
cially Vespers and Compline, and the Matins of great solemnities. 
3) The proper scriptural readings at the celebration of holy Mass. 
Its Newsletter can be had by writing to The Hon. Secretary, 13, Wad- 
ham Gardens, London N.W.8; annual subscription price, five shil- 
lings. 
° 

“Those who have had such an uphill fight for a century to make 
Catholics conscious of the riches of the liturgy have had an un- 
dreamt-of bonus in television. . . . The difference between Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism is the difference between television and 
sound radio. Television makes its appeal on an altogether broader 


*The mechanical problem is not insuperable: there is a Latin-French edition 
of the breviary in four handable volumes. 
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front, and, like Catholicism, has more to offer than Protestantism, 
which has limited itself largely to an appeal to the ear — the preach- 
ing of the word” (London Tablet). 

4 


The Bishop of Plymouth, England, in his lenten pastoral requested 
that in all the parishes of his diocese “the sung Mass should become 
a congregational act of worship.” In a further instruction for choir 
members only he outlined the implications of this request: “This 
means that the choir will think of themselves as a group of singers 
who are able, through training and regular practice, to lead the rest 
in those parts of the Mass which the Church desires to be sung by 
everyone; and their ability to do this must be the first object of their 
endeavor. I should be grateful if they would select one Mass (I sug- 
gest that for Sundays throughout the year) and sing it Sunday after 
Sunday until the congregation becomes familiar with the sound of 
it and begins to appreciate its prayerful beauty. I further suggest 
strongly that the choir should avoid, as a general rule, any attempts 
at the proper in full plainsong setting, but rather be content to use 
a psalm tone of the appropriate mode. An introit picked out note 
by note, accurately maybe, but without the life and movement essen- 
tial to it, is a depressing experience. Choirs must also remember in 
the selection of occasional motets that solos are not to be encouraged 
in Catholic churches ; and I beg them to keep ever before their minds 
the reason of their being together as a choir at all, which is to give 
glory to no one else but Almighty God.” 

+ 


The Dublin Liturgical Summer School was held this year at the 
Dominican College June 30 to July 10. Instituted in 1952 by His 
Grace, the Most Rev. J. C. McQuaid, archbishop of Dublin, it offered 
courses in liturgy and liturgical art, song and architecture. Each day 
opened with community Mass and concluded with Compline. Laity 
as well as religious and priests were in atendance. 

Sf 

Good, Bad, and Different: —“It is worth noting that when the 
sacrament of extreme unction was being administered to him [Wil- 
liam Baker, father of the Venerable Augustine Baker, author of Holy 
Wisdom], the priest who ministered it did (as we say) huddle the 
business, speaking fast and thick. Whereupon the old man made bold 
to speak unto him in this manner : ‘Good sir, be pleased to pronounce 
the words more plainly and leisurely, that I may understand you and 
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receive comfort by the devout words and prayers which the Church 
of God doth ordain for the ministration of her holy sacraments’” 
(Catholic Record Society Publications, Vol. 33). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LAY APOSTLES OR WARDS? 

To the Editor: —Can you not do something to give our pastoral clergy 
some idea of the tremendous problem of the cura animarum of what you 
might call the college-educated laity, especially of the professions. I pre- 
sume that you are aware of the fact that many of us labor under a crushing 
sense of frustration and are terribly discouraged. We have no voice. Intelli- 
gent participation of the laity in the life of the Church is, in most parishes, 
simply not wanted. Sure, our priests are jovial with us, they may slap us 
on the back, call us by our first names. They may give us jobs: to coach 
the seventh graders in track, to sell Christmas trees for the building fund, 
to prepare a parish barbecue, or even to organize a study club. But we 
must not take the initiative, never venture a suggestion or independent 
opinion, never question any of the (practical) directives coming from the 
rectory. Catholic Action and the lay apostolate have, in practical reality, 
little if anything to do with that “Lingly priesthood” of which St. Peter 
— Our function is to do what we are told; our chief virtue is to be 
obedience and humility. Any, even the most harmless self-initiated activity 
is suspected of laicism. The spectre of “trusteeism” is conjured up. Even 
seminarians not infrequently start developing an attitude of professional 
superiority or at least one of weariness towards mere lay people. 

I really don’t know any “educated” Catholic layman who wishes to 
obliterate the distinction between the sacerdotal office and the functions of 
those who have membership in the Church without authority. Certainly, 
the distinction of clergy and laity is not one of degree only, but an essential 
one and of divine institution. But the “priesthood of the laity” is not, I take 
it, just a nice-sounding, albeit some Anat dangerous phrase. Do we not, 
through baptism and confirmation become real though limited participa- 
tors in the priesthood of Jesus Christ (St. Thomas, Summa Theol., III, 63, 
3), which participation bestows on us a certain dignity and responsibility? 
We are not mere auditors, recipients, or wards. The desire “to have a say” 
is not a desire to share in authority, to “democratize” the Church. It is not 
a claim to “co-determination.” It is a wish for action and intelligent partici- 
pation, for some sort of spiritual maturity or recognition thereof. 

Experience makes me wonder whether many of our priests are aware 
of what is going on in the minds of many Catholic “intellectuals.” Whether 
they know of the fact that there is among many of them a real spiritual 
ufeie, Some have resigned themselves to what seems to be unchange- 
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able. Others fret and chafe. Some are so vexed and irritated as to be beset 
by serious doubts and to lose all trust and confidence. . . . 

I am aware of the fact that this is a very poor way of saying what has 
been on my mind for many years. Believe me, dear Fr. Editor, this is a 
cri du coeur. And no one 4 ever accused me of being a revolutionary 
or aradical. .. . NAME WITHHELD 


A “PRAGMATIC TEST” 
To the Editor: — One of the = involved in congregational partici- 
pation is that it takes a lot of time and costs money. So, in the case of 
the Easter Vigil, though I was convinced of its spiritual benefits, I also 
kept track of the intake. The results even in this purely material way were 
encouraging. I thought perhaps it might be an argument that could come 
in handy as a last resort. 

In 1952 the total taken in from Monday to and including Sunday was 
$2098. This year we took in $3032.43. On the Easter total it jumped around 
$600. This is all the more significant because our parish is a quickly 
changing parish due to the influx of the colored and the exit of the whites: 
one year ago we had 912 families and now we have 774. Much of the 
generosity of the people can be accounted for by the fact that we were 
generous with them. We had books for the Tenebrae services, Vigil booklets 
and candles, and many mimeographed copies of various hymns and prayers. 
I admit that it meant a lot of work on our part, but it certainly was well 
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worth it all... . 
Detroit, Mich. Rev. WALTER J. SCHOENHERR 
TEACHING AID i 
To the Editor: — . . . Worsurp continues to be my monthly treat and [- 


a most wonderful help. I often wonder how religious teachers got on prior 
to 1926 when O.F.-Worsuip came on the scene . . 
Iona College BROTHER MakK J. Hunt 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE MASS. By Abbot Bernard Capelle, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by a Monk of Glenstal. Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin. 1953. 
Pp. 61. Paper, 3/6d. 

We welcome the translation of Abbot Capelle’s little book. Not that 
his ideas on the Mass are anything new (the French title, Pour une FF 
meilleure intelligence de la Messe, is more accurate), but his emphasis 
is needed to avoid misunderstanding in the liturgical apostolate. He fF 
insists that the Mass is primarily the sacrifice of Christ. “It would 
therefore be a false approach to consider the Mass first of all as our 
oblation, the generous share of our good will, the movement by which 
we offer ourselves. Assisting at Mass is not primarily a giving of oneself 
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to God, it is offering Christ and receiving from Him His redemption” 

(p. 16). 

Pat first glance this may seem to minimize the active participation 
that the liturgical movement has been advocating these many years. 
But it really depicts more precisely the exact part of priest and people 
in the holy Sacrifice. For we should know that while the offering of our 
life, work, of our whole being is quite essential to our spiritual growth, 
it is not essential to Christ’s Sacrifice, that our part in the Sacrifice is 
best expressed by the Amen of the great doxology that defines the joyous 
consent of the people to this re-presentation of the Sacrifice of Calvary. 
The offertory is not a preliminary “sacrifice” of ourselves: it intends to 
prepare us that we may join ourselves more wholely with the Sacrifice 
of Christ, in and through which our Christian self-oblation is made 
possible and achieves its divinely intended worth. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


JOHANNES OCKEGHEM. By Ernst Krenek. Sheed & Ward, New York. 

1953. Pp. vii-86. Boards, $2.00. 

In his foreword John J. Becker, the editor of Sheed & Ward’s new 
series, says: “This book . . . is the first of a series of small books called 
‘Great Religious Composers,’ through which we hope to interest the 
general public as ole those persons responsible for church music, 
in the rich treasures of the past so that this music and these composers 
may again become a part of the living present.” Mr. Krenek uses his 
little book as a springboard for a summary of information about medieval 
music. Part of his aim is to prove that the attitude of the nineteenth 
century which regarded Ockeghem as a “pure cerebralist” was wrong. 
He asserts that he was a “creator of great and beautiful music.” 

Ockeghem’s known output is rather small: fifteen masses, seven 
motets, and a small number of secular compositions. Mr. Krenek assures 
us this music is full of interesting details which would make its perform- 
ance very rewarding; at the same time he warns that it is full of unusual 
difficulties. The author has some informative chapters on the develop- 
ment of medieval polyphony and also brings out some good points about 
the subtleties of reproducing this music correctly. Other projected works 
in this series will treat of Orlando di Lasso and Gulliaume de Machaut. 

We hope that as a result of interest aroused by this study Ockeghem’s 
liturgical music will be made available for church use. 

St. John’s Abbey James Ketty, O.S.B. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. By Rt. Rev. Benedict Bauer, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Edward Malone, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Vol. II. 1953, Pp. 466. Cloth, $7.00. 

The first volume of this work was reviewed at some length in our 

December issue (pp. 58f.), to which we refer our readers. This short no- 
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tice intends merely to call attention to the appearance of the second 
and concluding volume, covering the time after Pentecost. Our Holy 
Father in Menti Nostrae urged that the wealth of spiritual fare offered 
us in the texts of the liturgy be further assimilated into personal fruitful- 
ness by means of mental prayer. Abbot Bauer’s meditations on the Sun- 
days, ferias and major feasts of the year can prove a most valuable aid 
in that process. We particularly recommend it to religious communities 
who make their meditation in common, and who are looking for manuals 
to help them live more closely with the Church in her liturgical seasons. 
St. John’s Abbey Goprrey Dieckmann, O.S.B. 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK. By the Rt. Rev. Cornelius J. Holland. 

David McKay Co., New York. 1953. Pp. x-220. Cloth, $3.00. 

Msgr. Holland has outlined excellent advice for every shepherd of souls. 
It is a book which could be used with profit in every pastoral theology 
class; newly appointed pastors will also receive many valuable hints in 
the administration of their parishes. The author devotes a chapter to each 
of the following: the pastor and his assistants, his lay employees, his 
rectory office, the school, the nuns, administration of the sacraments, the 
Mass, the pulpit, and, of course, the pastor and money. If every pastor fol- 
lowed the 
ciently. 

The book does not reveal anything new to anyone who has been a 
pastor. Such a pastor might wish that the author used fewer words in his 
outlining obvious duties of parish life. The outline is good for examination 
of conscience, but one does not care to have the author labor the obvious. 

This book is not the American version of Revolution in a City Parish. 
It ably presents means of parish administration. But once we have become 
aware of the need of a revolution in our own city parishes, we will perhaps 
not be so concerned about administration as we will about teaching the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body and the participation of the laity in the 
liturgy-life of the Church. Msgr. Holland’s book would have been a classic 
a generation ago. Today we need in addition pastoral advice to make us 
aware of the needs and remedies of our times. 

Northfield, Minn. Rev. W. Leo Howrey 


THE BYZANTINE LITURGY. A New English Translation. The Russian 
Center, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 1953. Pp. 78. Paper, 50 cents. 
During the past fifteen or so years there has been published in North 

America a number of English translations, in booklet or prayer-book form, 

of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the ordinary form of Mass used by 

Catholic and other Christians of the Byzantine rite. These publications 

have varied from fairly good to poor, and all were presented in an English 

which in varying degrees was pedestrian and even repellent. 
The work has now been done again by the Jesuit Fathers of the Russian 
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Center on the campus of Fordham University, and the result is a pocket 
book that both in contents and format is worthy of the second most widely- 
used liturgy of Christendom. It contains the “ordinary” of the Chrysostom 
Liturgy according to Russian usage, with a few Ukrainian and Ruthenian 
variations noted; a preliminary section describes the initial role of prepa- 
ration of the gifts in detail, and an appendix contains the prayers proper 
to the Liturgy of St. Basil, with indications of where they occur. The whole 
is prefaced by an admirable introduction by Father Clement Englert, 
c.ss.R., who is closely associated with the Russian Center. Rubrics and 
directions throughout are printed in red. 

All readers of Worsuip are urged to buy this booklet: it is indispensable 
to the Westerner present at Mass in any church of Byzantine rite and for 
getting an insight into the Eastern religious mind as formed by this liturgy. 
It is also of the utmost value as a source for private prayer and for extend- 
ing our horizon of the limitless significance of the —- of the Eucha- 
rist. The Russian Center is a center of spiritual and re — work, of 
significance for Westerners as well as Easterners, as this publication shows. 
May it be the first of many. 

Saint Ives, England DonaLp ATTWATER 


TEAMWORK DOES IT. By Rev. James R. Anderson. The Young Christian 
Students (2540 San Diego Ave.), San Diego, Calif. 1953. Pp. 50. Paper $.50. 
The booklet fills a need urgently felt for a long time in this phase of the 

specialized Catholic Action movement. It is good. It will appeal to the 

high school student because it is written in typical teen-age — even breezy 


— idiom. Live, down-to-earth comparisons are used throughout. And it 
will fire the student to do his part in this wide-world effort of “restoring 
all things in Christ.” Most striking perhaps is the author’s forceful expres- 
sion of the underlying spirit of YCS: “Giving yourself is the test of whether 
or not you believe in the Mystical Body of Christ. Giving yourself is proof 
of what you are most interested in: yourself or others” (p. 12). 

There are some minor defects, but they merely illustrate the fact that 
the booklet is intended only as an introduction to the movement. Further 
reading and study must follow. Anyone who is working with high school 
students, whether he is actively engaged in YCS or not, will welcome this 
booklet and should make it No. 1 on his list of “before-September” reading. 

St. John’s Abbey Eric R. BuERMANN, O.S.B. 


LES PERES VOUS PARLENT DE L’EVANGILE (The Fathers of the 
Church Speak to You on the Gospels). By Dom Henri Tissot, O.S.B. Apos- 
tolat Liturgique, Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges, Belgium. 1952. Pp. 870. 
Cloth, 1950 fr. (French), 280 fr. (Belgian). 

This compact volume is further evidence of the growing interest in the 

Bible and the Fathers that Europe is happily witnessing these latter days. 
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It is a French translation of the homilies of the Church Fathers exp ww 
the gospels of the Sundays and feasts. The complete homilies are included, 
not just the short parts used in the breviary. Published mainly with the 
laity in mind, it is a valuable help to anyone who wishes to gain a fuller 
understanding of the public prayer of the Church. It has already had a 
phenomenal sale in France and Belgium. An American counterpart is the 
volume of Liturgical Readings published by the Grail Press, St. Meinrad, 
Ind., except that the latter contains only the breviary selections of the 
homilies. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. LAwrENCE, O.S.B. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. Translated by Abbot 
Justin McCann. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. Cloth, $2.50. 
Up to some twenty years ago, the Imitation was standard equipment for 

the 5, te layman, and a vade-mecum of religious and priests. Its recent 

eclipse is significant of a shift in spiritual interest: the role that it used to 
play seems to have been taken over to some extent in our day by the True 
evotion. Yet its values are undeniable, and this new translation deserves 

a welcome. Abbot McCann has given us a version that is fresh and alive 

without loss of dignity of expression. The text is broken up into short para- 

at that will prove more inviting. The price of the 34 by 6 inches book- 
et is, unfortunately, excessive. 

There may however be another reason for the presentday relative 
neglect of the Imitation. It may simply be felt that it no longer corres- 
ponds sufficiently to the needs of a generation awakened to the spiritual 
import of the doctrine of the Mystical Body and of sacramental piety. Fr. 
Hughes in the third volume of his Church history makes clear that the 
Imitation is the classic expression of the Devotio moderna which had its 
most vigorous promoters in the Brothers of the Common Life. Its anti- 
intellectualist, subjective emphases proved sadly deficient in preparin 
the faithful against the storm of the Reformation. An article in The rare 
of Ecclesiastical History (April, 1952) tells of Gerard Groote, the founder 
of the movement, from contemporary sources: “He worshipped at the 
Minorite church, and had there ‘a little chamber with a window through 
which he could see the Host at the time of the elevation, receive the Pax 
(to which he attached great importance) and shut the window again’” 
(p. 48). Readers of the Imitation will recall a similar inadequacy in the 
author’s understanding of the eucharistic Sacrifice. It is not the climate of 
Mediator Dei. 

But it would be unreasonable, because we recognize its one-sidedness, 
to fail to recognize likewise the permanent worth of the book. It is an 
advance that the Imitation is no longer mentioned in the same breath 
with the Bible and sacraments (missal, etc.) as sources of spirituality; but 
its function in a supplementary role can be overlooked only with loss to 
our spiritual good. 

St. John’s Abbey Goprrey Direxmann, O.S.B. 
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THE MOTHER OF GOD 
By M. M. Philipon, ©.P. 


Translated by Rev. John A. Otto—Based on the firmest Marian axioms, this book 
considers the divine maternity as the key to the entire mystery of Mary and the 
ultimate source of all peel ones wv and prerogatives. It presents a careful 
analysis of the historical and psychological development of the mysteiy of Mary 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse. $3.00 


DWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
y Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


The first biogra hy of Father Leen, one of the great spiritual writers of modern 
times. The shows the man himself—an un man, gifted, idealistic, 
sometimes frustrated but, through an indomitable Christian spirit, turning all 
things to profit and achieving a great deal in a relatively short time. $3.50 


OBEDIENCE 
By Various Authors 


Translated from the French—The third volume in the series which began with 
Religious Sisters and Vocation, It discusses with authority the cornerstone of 
the religious life and that feature of obedience which feels all the strain result- 
ing from the change in modern conditions. An excellent study by | 


theologians, 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Volume III: Mediaeval Philosophy—Ockham to Suarez 
By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


This volume covers the later Middle Ages and the early Renaissance. The author 
discerns two main trends: first, a questioning of the metaphysical basis of 
Thomism, leading in practice to a divorce between philosophy and theology ; and 
second, the emergence of physical science as a separate discipline, based on 
empirical observatioa and measurement, and increasingly unconcerned with 
metaphysical implications. This is developed through a close study of individual 
thinkers, principally Ockham, Marsilius of Padua, Nicolas of Cusa, Machiavelli, 
Thomas More, Francis Bacon, Suarez and others. $4.75 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE 
By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 


If we wish to learn about human nature we must examine its activities. This book 
begins with a study of vision and then in successive chapters treats of hearing and 
remembering, imagination and emotion, thinking and willing. In the concluding 
chapter the threads are drawn together and an attempt is made to deal with the 
problems of the soul and its destiny. $2.75 
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